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THE subject for our consideration to-night is so vast in its 
dimensions and the problems surrounding it so indefinite in form 
that few would approach it without hesitation. Appreciation 
of the problem of Empire Government requires contact with 
affairs and sentiment in the Dominions as well as in Great Britain, 
an acquaintance with the written rules as amended by actual 
practice of the Constitution and some knowledge of international 
law. A correct focus must include as its centre certain funda- 
mental facts, of which at the moment I believe the defence 
policy of the Dominion Governments is the chief. 

At the outset some reference is due to the attitude adopted 
toward the problem by different schools of thought. There are 
those who have been severely criticised for pointing dogmatically 
to the letter of the law and for being unable to get beyond the 
rigidity of fixed precedent. Others, to my mind even less helpful, 
endeavour to pursue a more elastic method and are often misled 
into supporting entirely fictitious and contradictory interpreta- 
tions of constitutional practice derived from incomplete or 
misinformed statements. Others, again, who tell you they 
believe in safety first, consider the present position satisfactory. 

Let us distinguish two things: firstly, the question of the 
interpretation of the Constitution at the moment, and secondly, 
the question of what alterations are necessary in the future to 
ensure the extension of rights desired. From the standpoint 
of the latter question, a strict interpretation of present constitu- 
tional practice is of less importance than a recognition of the 
direction in which that interpretation is leading us. In the 
meantime those who have before them the actual task of govern- 
ment must accept one or other of two conflicting interpretations 
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of the Constitution. Both cannot be right. Nor will false 
interpretations of past acts, propounded in order to afford prece- 
dent for future and probably necessary development, help us 
in the Dominions. I suggest that such procedure, however well 
meant, does more harm than good. Now, suppose it is stated 
that by their separate signatures to the Treaty of Versailles the 
Dominions acquired for all purposes the status of international 
units in the League of Nations, that their position in the Empire 
is the same as it is in the League, and that, therefore, their ability 
to enter into any treaty with a foreign Power is dependent only 
upon the formal and obligatory consent of the King. Could an 
objection be dismissed as dogmatic that this interpretation 
(which must be discounted as contrary to, fact) could not be 
applied to India, who, though not a Dominion, signed that Treaty 
in the same sub-margin as the other Dominions? On the con- 
trary, I believe that those careful and learned interpretations of 
present facts upon such subjects as full powers and Dominion 
status which appear in Sir John Salmond’s Washington Report or 
in Professor Keith’s writings are invaluable landmarks. 

The question of a foreign policy for the Empire may, for the 
purpose of consideration, be divided into three sections : firstly, 
we must clear our minds as to what we understand by the Empire, 
and arrive at an interpretation of its present constitutional 
significance which is at least free from startling contradictions ; 
secondly, we may consider the meaning of a foreign policy, what 
it includes and requires, and from what essentials it cannot be 
divorced; thirdly, having agreed as to the significance of the 
Empire and of a foreign policy, the question is by what means 
the various parts of the Empire can participate in framing and 
enforcing a common foreign policy. This, I submit, is the only 
possible sequence in which the problems can be considered. It 
is useless, as has so often been done, to discuss the procedure of 
the Empire in foreign affairs without some fundamental notion 
of the meaning of the Empire. Once Dominion status is definitely 
understood, we can proceed to consider how self-expression of 
the Dominions may be rendered possible. So much for the 
sequence of questions underlying the problem. 

Let us first consider the Empire in its constitutional aspect. 
De Tocqueville, after searching for the British Constitution for 
many years, came to the conclusion that no such thing existed. 
His difficulty arose from the fact that, as is well known, to under- 
stand the British Constitution consideration must be given not 
only to written rules but their interpretation and even apparent 
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contradiction in actual practice. But, obscure as our Constitution 
has been in times past, I believe that at no time, so far as its 
fundamentals are concerned, has it been so obscure to the average 
citizen as it is to-day. We must remember that the significance 
of actual practice cannot be determined merely by the study of 
previous precedents, for, just as the Constitution grows and 
develops, so at one time all precedents were new, and the question 
continually arises as to whether a new act should be considered as 
a precedent or not. It is obvious, for instance, that by no inter- 
pretation could an act of a representative be considered a precedent 
if it were ultra vires of the authority given him by the Government 
for whom he speaks. But notwithstanding the general obscurity 
of certain aspects of our Constitution, there is little doubt that the 
tendency of development is firstly in the direction of decentralisa- 
tion, and secondly, in that of Dominion participation in Empire 
affairs. With regard to the point of decentralisation already 
reached in the Empire, I submit that no interpretation of an act 
of constitutional practice can possibly be accepted as correct if 
it conflicts with certain fundamental facts. 

Nearly a century ago the Durham Report may be said to have 
established the principle that any right on which the Dominions 
insisted could not be refused to them. Wherever possible that 
principle has been adhered to, and so by gradual stages parts of 
the Empire became Dominions. In the Boer War they fought 
voluntarily as members of the Empire. Now, war and foreign 
policy are two matters that cannot be divorced, and Dominion 
participation in the one has raised the problem of their participa- 
tion in the other. In 1911 at the Imperial Conference Sir 
Joseph Ward presented a scheme intended to enable the Domin- 
ions to share in the foreign policy of the Empire. His suggestion 
in effect amounted to the division of the responsibility for foreign 
affairs between Westminster and the Dominion Legislatures, 
which would have involved an executive responsible to different 
legislatures and would have resulted in different policies. What 
was wanted, however, was not multiplication or division but only 
addition—in effect that the Dominions should, without altering 
the existing machinery, have a definite voice in the determination 
of the foreign policy of the Empire. Mr. Asquith had no difficulty 
in showing that the scheme as presented was unworkable, but no 
alternative was even considered. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 the want of Empire liaison was 
felt immediately. Once more we fought as an undivided Empire, 
but this time the Dominions were represented on the Imperial 
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Cabinet, and when peace came they were severally represented at 
Versailles and separately signed the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. In other words, the Dominions were recognised to have 
the right to be consulted in foreign affairs. Certain Dominion 
statesmen considered the status to be one of partnership, Great 
Britain being primus inter pares. Others, again, considered that 
the Dominions had achieved some sort of international status 
as independent States, that they were capable of and entitled to 
enter into direct contact with foreign States. Thus the omission 
of the United States in 1921 to send the Dominions a direct 
invitation to the Washington Conference came as a surprise to 
some of them and was openly challenged by South Africa. 
Similarly, the effect of the absence of representatives of a Dominion 
from an international conference or of its non-ratification of 
agreements reached became a matter of controversy not only in 
the Empire but in the United States. 

With due deference to those holding the contrary opinion, 
I have little hesitation in believing that an investigation of the 
facts will show that, up to the present, the so-called increased 
status of the Dominions has little meaning other than the con- 
solidation of their right to separate representation in international 
assemblies as parts of an undivided State, a right to be consulted 
in foreign policy, and the right that in matters primarily affecting 
any Dominion the King will be guided ky the advice of his Minis- 
ters of that Dominion so far as is compatible with the will of the 
rest of the Empire. The so-called right of the Dominions to 
make separate treaties and to enter into direct relations with 
foreign States is absolutely dependent upon the consent of what 
is practically the will of the Empire. This is articulated by the 
King on the advice of his Imperial Ministers, and on that given 
or implied by his Ministers in his other self-governing Dominions, 
it being understood that in matters primarily relating to a 
Dominion his Imperial Ministers are in practice bound to advise 
the King to be guided so far as possible by the advice of his 
Ministers of that Dominion. 

The signing of the recent Canadian Halibut Fishery Treaty 
illustrates this. Canada signed this Treaty alone. In issuing 
full powers to the plenipotentiary nominated by the Canadian 
Government the King was without doubt advised by his Imperial 
Ministers to be guided by his Canadian Ministers. This is the 
recognised practice. The Canadian Delegate became ipso facto 
the Delegate of the Empire, and the fact that the signature of 
the British Ambassador at Washington was omitted signifies 
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little. It may be asked whether the other Dominions approved. 
In the absence of any protest or assent from the Dominions they 
must be held to have approved of the Treaty by implication, 
just as pending the improvement in arrangements for consultation 
they are bound by any other act of their executive in foreign 
policy. That consultation in each case is not always possible 
one cannot deny, as the dramatic suddenness of events in the East 
recently showed. But even in the more usual matters of foreign 
policy which are not of emergency, consultation with the other 
Dominions is distinctly advantageous if not absolutely necessary, 
since in any case the Empire as a whole is committed. The 
Dominions have again and again been invited to propose the form 
of consultation desired by them, and until some plan of repre- 
sentation in London is arrived at the present state of affairs must 
be accepted. 

To verify what I have said about Dominion status and full 
powers I should like to direct your attention to the Washington 
Conference. This differed in no relevant particular from the 
Versailles Conference, from which arose most of the confused 
interpretations of Dominion status. These matters are directly 
dealt with in the report on the Washington Conference by the 
Delegate for New Zealand, Sir John Salmond, with whom I was 
privileged to be associated at that Conference as Secretary for 
that Dominion. As you know, this eminent jurist occupies a 
very special place in constitutional law, in addition to which 
contact with actual facts increases the value of his Report. I 
will select and read certain passages : 


“ Suggestions have been made in certain quarters that by 
permitting the presence of the self-governing Dependencies of 
the Crown at International Conventions such as those of Versailles 
and Washington those Dominions have in some manner acquired 
a new international status—that they are now recognised for 
international purposes as independent States, although in a 
constitutional relation they remain portions of the British Empire. 
It is not easy to attach any definite meaning to this suggestion, 
but whatever its precise significance may be, there seems no 
foundation for it in the facts as to the Washington Conference. 
The true significance of the presence of representatives of the . 
Dominions at that Conference is not that these Dominions have 
acquired for either international or constitutional purposes any form 
of independent status, but that they have now been given a voice 
in the management of the international relations of the British 
Empire as a single undivided unity—relations which were formerly 
within the exclusive control of the Government of Great Britain.” 
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After pointing out that the invitation of the American Govern- 
ment to attend the Washington Conference was an invitation to 
eight Powers, of which the Empire was one, Sir John Salmond 
directs attention to a copy of the Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal and the King’s Sign Manual by which he was appointed a 
Member of the British Delegation. 


“The appointment of Dominion Delegates, though made on 
the nomination of the Dominion Government, was made by the 
King himself just as in the case of the Delegates of Great Britain. 

. The procedure of the Washington Conference was in itself 
a clear indication that the Dominions were not there in their own 
right as quasi independent States, but mereiy as constituent 
portions of an undivided Empire. The position of the Dominions 
at Washington was essentially different from the position which 
they occupy at an Assembly of the League of Nations. By the 
special and peculiar organisation of that body self-governing 
Colonies are admitted as Members in their own right as if they 
were independent States. Although by Constitutional and 
International Law such colonies are merely constituent portions 
of the Empire to which they belong, they are entitled by express 
agreement to be treated, so far as practicable, as if they were 
independent. But no such principle was recognised at Washing- 
ton, or exists except for the special purposes of the League of 
Nations. 

“ Although in its international aspect the British Delegation 

constituted a single body representing the Empire as an undivided 
State, it does not follow that in respect of the constitution of that 
Delegation and the relation of its members towards each other, all 
of those members possessed an equal status or held co-ordinate 
authority. This indeed was not the case. An examination of 
the Letters Patent will show that a Dominion Delegate is appointed 
to act only in respect of his own Dominion and not in respect of 
the Empire asa whole. The authority committed to the Delegates 
from Great Britain is not subject to any corresponding limitation. 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Lee, and Sir Auckland Geddes were appointed 
simpliciter as the King’s Plenipotentiaries for all purposes of the 
Conference. Their authority was general with respect to the 
whole Empire, and was not limited to Great Britain or to such 
portions of the Empire as were not separately represented. . 
The legal significance of this distinction is, as I understand the 
matter, that the Dominion Delegates were present at Washington 
for the purpose of being heard and consulted as to all matters 
there in issue concerning the Empire, and of approving and of 
confirming on behalf of their own Dominion the decisions of the 
King’s general Plenipotentiaries, and of testifying such approval 
and confirmation by signing on behalf of their own Dominion the 
treaties there negotiated.” 
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After referring to the very full opportunity which was afforded 
the Dominion D-legates for the exercise of their rights of audience 
and consultation and to the perfect harmony that prevailed during 
the negotiations and discussions of the British Empire Delegation, 
Sir John Salmond proceeds to consider what would have been the 
possible effect of an omission by any one Dominion to sign the 
Treaty. 


“The fact that the Delegate of one of the British Dominions 
had failed to sign the Treaty on behalf of that Dominion would 


have had no effect on the international operation and obligations 
of the Treaty. Any difficulty so unfortunately resulting would 
have been a matter for negotiation and settlement within the bor- 
ders of the Empire itself, but would have in no way affected the 
external relations between the Empire and the other contracting 
Powers. No legislation is required in New Zealand for the 
purpose of giving effect to the Washington Treaties or Resolutions.” 


If these views are correct, and it would appear difficult to 
contradict them, then it is evident that from representation of 
a Dominion at an International Conference, either alone or with 
other representatives of other parts of the Empire, no deduction 
can rightly be made that the Dominion is a separate unit in 
international law. Nor from the fact that, in constitutional 
practice, the action of the King on behalf of a Dominion is taken 
on the advice of his Ministers of that Dominion can it be deduced 
that the Dominion is free to make treaties with foreign Powers 
merely with the formal and obligatory consent of the King. To 
look at this difficulty a little more closely, matters of foreign 
policy may be divided into two classes: (1) those relating 
primarily to a Dominion, and (2) those affecting the whole 
Empire in a greater or less degree. In both cases, however, the 
responsibility of supporting the policy must fall on the whole 
Empire. My reason for saying this is that only the Empire 
as a whole can enforce rights or stand by them if assailed. We 
must remember that if the Dominions assume quasi international 
functions they may not always be plaintiffs but sometimes 
defendants. This is the point to which my remarks lead and round 
which all I say to-night must pivot. No Dominion can proceed 
alone, because, as a matter of fact, no Dominion is in a position 
to enforce any policy or to defend itself against attempted enforce- 
ment by a foreign State of claims arising from a wrongful inter- 
pretation of any international agreement. 

The standpoint of defence can never be ignored and claims 


first attention from the statesman who must face the realities 
E2 
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of practical politics. What is the state of the defence of the 
Dominions? Practically speaking our naval defence is negligible, 
and in no case has a Dominion ever yet possessed armed forces 
on which she is prepared to rely to support her policy of naval 
defence. Further, it is difficult to say when we shall be able to 
stand alone in our own defence. The ideas for Dominion fleets 
conceived at the Imperial Defence Conference of 1909 did not 
materialise, except to a very minute extent, even during the war, 
and now the array of the embryonic fleets existing at the Armistice 
has been reduced—Australia’s, for example, by 22 out of 23 units, 
which places her standard below that of 1909. Canada, whose 
policy has been to train men but to have no ships, has had to 
pay off the Aurora given to her by Great Britain, and in the other 
Dominions the largest and principal ships, namely the Australia 
and New Zealand, also disappear under the Washington Treaty. 
Can it be seriously suggested that three light cruisers, three 
destroyers and one sloop could under any conceivable circum- 
stances constitute an adequate defence for the coast-line of the 
Australian continent? The defence of the other Dominions is, 
if possible, in an even more precarious state. 

What then is the defence policy of the Dominions, to whom 
these facts are, of course, known? Are they resigned to rely 
solely on the League of Nations? They are not. Have they 
proposed to obtain the necessary protection by becoming neutral- 
ised, like Belgium? They have not. On the contrary, there is 
at the moment no Dominion Government in power whose policy 
does not include that of a robust defence. But the defence relied 
on is defence by the Empire or, practically, by Great Britain. 
But that defence can be had only on an indispensable condition. 
That armed power of which the Dominions are in such imperative 
need exists to support a single foreign policy. If, then, the 
Dominions wish for protection by that armed power they must 
ipso facto accept the foreign policy which it supports. In other 
words, there can be only one foreign policy and not several, for it 
is foreign policy which decides war and sets into operation those 
armed forces. Thus we find in fact, as well as in legal theory, 
that the Dominions are parts of one State whose foreign policy 
binds them as well as the Motherland. The solution of this 
difficulty is in itself a simple one. There can be only one foreign 
policy, but what that policy is must be arrived at by general 
agreement of the various parts of the Empire. It must further 
appear that no international act of a Dominion can be worth 
anything unless the weight of the Empire forces is behind it, and, 
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more than this, the privilege of protection requires, as a logical 
deduction, that no Dominion can proceed internationally, even 
as regards affairs that primarily concern itself, except with the 
approval, expressed or implied, of the Empire. Nor does it make 
any difference how trivial is the subject of the international 
agreement, or how large in actual practice is the extent to which 
the Empire may agree to allow a Dominion to speak fully on its 
behalf in matters that primarily concern that Dominion itself. 
You have lately seen it stated in the Canadian Press that if the 
Fishery Treaty had not been made with the approval of the 
Empire it would not be worth the ink with which it was signed. 
As other parts of the Empire may become involved in agreements 
primarily affecting one Dominion only, they have at least a right 
to consultation. No difficulty is likely to arise over this in actual 
practice, and as regards matters that chiefly concern one Dominion 
alone, consultation might under certain conditions be treated as 
a formal matter only. Nevertheless, it sometimes happens that 
matters, which at first sight appear to concern one Dominion 
only, prove to overlap the interests of different parts of the 
Empire; e.g. the subject of mandates. 

The question of defence leads to the consideration of another 
matter which shows the interdependence of parts of the Empire. 
It is common knowledge that as the result of the war certain 
schemes have been considered with the view not only of unifying 
the High Command, but of centralising and co-ordinating the 
forces of the Empire against a common foe. These schemes 
involve also questions of communications and transport of even 
the common necessities of life for the civilian population and the 
continuance of the industrial life of the nation. It is difficult to 
see how non-participation of any one Dominion in such schemes 
could fail to impair their efficacy. A foreign policy must keep 
inside the margin of armed power. It must be clear for whom it 
speaks and whom it binds. While generally speaking decisions 
on foreign policy require and can be given time for thorough 
consultation, there are instances in which a simple act results 
within a few hours in the déclanchement of international machinery 
and immediate action must be taken. In such cases it is necessary 
that there should, so to speak, be one mouthpiece to declare the 
line of policy, just as there can only be a single expression of the 
High Military Command. But in almost every case the com- 
plexion of an international problem changes from day to day, 
and to appreciate the aspect of it at the moment and to be able 
to express any useful opinion on it one must have kept in touch 
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with developments. To suggest that the Dominions having got a 
rough idea of the position of affairs at a conference can, some time 
afterwards—possibly even two years afterwards—be usefully 
consulted by cable is fantastic. This has been fully recognised 
in the various Parliamentary Debates in the Dominions. It is 
also recognised that when immediate action is required England 
cannot hold her hand. She has to think of her responsibilities 
in her vast dependencies, besides those in her Dominions. May I 
remind you that this paper is not entitled “The Dominions and 
Foreign Policy,”’ but ‘“‘ The Empire and Foreign Policy,” and it is 
often overlooked that apart from the Dominions altogether 
England is responsible for about a fifth of the whole human race. 

Closely bearing on the need of continuity in Dominion contact 
with foreign affairs is the need of continuity in conferences. In 
an article in United Empire last August, I pointed out that the 
personnel of the Imperial, Washington, Genoa and Hague Con- 
ferences differed one from another both as regards delegates and 
secretariat; and that before the Dominion delegate to one 
conference had arrived home another had set out for the next 
conference. In other words, there was no provision for con- 
tinuity or connection between these conferences, although it is 
obvious that certain matters which come up for consideration at 
one conference reappear at succeeding conferences. 

For the evolution of the Imperial machine one can with advan- 
tage draw on experience and on the lessons which the study of 
the British Constitution offers. Now what provision do we find 
for continuity in the Government of Great Britain? The Cabinet, 
as everybody knows, changes with the party in power, but 
continuity is established through the office of the Permanent 
Under-Secretaries—officials who remain regardless of political 
change, who have no executive voice and no political function, 
but who are responsible for keeping matters in focus and per- 
spective—in other words, responsible for ensuring continuity, 
which is indispensable whether in the affairs of men or of nations. 

The remedy lies, I submit, in the establishment of an Empire 
secretariat, so constituted as to be directly under the control and 
direction of the respective self-governing parts of the Empire, and 
effecting continuity in these matters and co-ordination and liaison 
with the other Dominions. To quote from the article already 
referred to : 


“The only place where this can be effected is London, which is 


and will remain the central clearing-house for Empire and inter- 
national development and events. It may be asked why such 
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co-ordination and such continuity as exists at present for Great 
Britain are not good enough for all the Empire. At present such 
official continuity in reports or records as is available represents 
primarily the requirements of the British Cabinet. . . . Are the 
Dominions satisfied with less continuity in their Imperial and 
external affairs than the Government of Great Britain? To 
participate in Imperial and international matters they have 
recently claimed and been conceded the right. Can they afford 
to dispense with continuity in these matters any more than they 
can in matters of domestic and municipal government ? ” 


But if there is no continuity even between the conferences 
how can you expect continuity in foreign policy when there are 
no conferences? As a matter of fact, no sooner is a conference 
over than some development arises which alters the case con- 
sidered at that conference. The situation is then allowed to 
drift until some emergency rudely awakens us to the need for 
fresh consultations. The problem is how to bridge over the gulf 
between the conferences and to have continuity between periods 
of remote interest and critical moments of spasmodic emergency. 

You remember that at the eleventh hour constitutional matters 
were ruled out of the agenda of the last Imperial Conference by 
the wish of the Dominions themselves. A careful study of the 
Press at the time and of the debates in Dominion Parliaments 
shows that there was a general fear of commitment, a nervousness 
over the very fact of delegation per se, possibly due to the lessons 
of Versailles; more especially, however, this feeling indicated 
a definite disinclination on the part of the Dominions to any kind 
of centralisation involved in schemes for Imperial Parliaments 
such as that suggested by the phrase “ regular Imperial Cabinet ” 
used by Mr. Churchill. So far as that Conference was concerned 
the problem of consultation was left where it was at the beginning 
of the war. On the day the Conference ended I spoke to one of 
the delegates and he said he could only hope that travelling by 
air would soon solve the difficulty and, by bringing the Dominions 
nearer, enable representatives to attend conferences frequently. 
Since then the need for consultation has become even more 
apparent as a present necessity. 

The question is, how can this consultation be facilitated ? 
The answer rests with the Dominions themselves. The important 
thing is that when the next conference meets to consider the 
means, the issue shall have become focussed, as, otherwise, there 
must be long digressions and the vastness of the subject will 
prove invincible. If my foregoing remarks are correct the 
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problem for the conference becomes this: granted that the 
Dominions require and desire the Empire forces for their 
defence, and admitting that as there is one Empire force so 
there can only be one Empire foreign policy, by what means 
can each Dominion, so far as is compatible with the preserva- 
tion of the Empire, achieve its own will in its own affairs 
and most usefully contribute to the Empire will in Empire 
affairs? It is possible that the Dominions will not all decide 
upon an identical method of giving effect to this. One Dominion 
by virtue of its greater interests may want more elaborate consulta- 
tion, whereas another would be content to leave a good deal to the 
Imperial Government. There are amongst us all converging 
and diverging tendencies, but to a degree our desires coincide. 
I suggest that such a coincidence is represented in the possible 
creation by each Dominion of an office in London for purely infor- 
mative purposes, with no executive powers at all, its duties being 
to effect continuity and to correlate with the duties of the office 
of the Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
This could do much good and lies athwart the convictions of no 
Dominion. It is true that on a previous occasion one or two 
Dominions were not enthusiastic about a similar suggestion, but 
there were then other considerations that weighed against it, 
and circumstances are now changed. It all depends on what 
functions such a secretariat is to possess, and what safeguards 
may be provided against its assuming bureaucratic powers. But 
if its duties were purely secretarial and informative and properly 
supervised this danger would be at a minimum. Each Dominion 
section of the secretariat would, of course, be in the service of and 
absolutely under the orders of its own Dominion. 

I believe that the creation of such a secretariat represents the 
minimum development that the next Imperial Conference should 
consider, and that the duties it would perform are an indispensable 
preliminary to successful consultation. It would mean that a 
visiting Minister on reaching London would be able to see matters 
for consultation in their proper relation to recent developments— 
matters to which, acting on its Dominion’s orders, the Dominion 
secretariat had paid special attention, perhaps one might add 
from the Dominion point of view. Is it not because the Dominion 
has its own angle of vision that the whole question of consultation 
arises? If it were not so, and all angles were identical, then 
everything could be left to Great Britain without any consultation 
at all. The secretariat would serve as a link between Imperial 
and international conferences and relevant matters connected 
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with the League of Nations. The subject of mandates alone 
illustrates that certain Dominions have an additional interest in 
the League which only mandatories possess. Another matter 
for consideration is whether such a secretariat could not have 
some liaison with the Committee of Imperial Defence. Defence 
represents converging rather than diverging tendencies. It is a 
practical problem and offers something concrete on which to 
build. A Committee of Imperial Defence without Dominion 
representation or without direct Dominion liaison with the 
secretariat of that Committee cannot be called Imperial. 

Where should such a secretariat be located? Without doubt 
it would have to be related to some supervisory executive in 
London. If a Dominion Resident Minister were appointed the 
section of the secretariat for that Dominion would be responsible 
to that Minister. If the High Commissioner were chosen to 
represent the Dominion politically instead of a Minister, the 
Dominion Secretary would be responsible to and located with 
him. There is the possible alternative that, failing the appoint- 
ment of either a Minister or High Commissioner to represent a 
Dominion for purposes of consultation, the secretariat might be 
located in or related to the Foreign Office itself. There is a 
Dominions Department in the Colonial Office, but the machinery 
of foreign affairs is controlled by the Foreign Office. While the 
official machine dealing with foreign or Imperial affairs contains 
scarcely anyone directly belonging to the Dominions, and few who 
have ever visited them, the addition of a Dominion element 
could not possibly impair and would almost certainly benefit it. 

I should like to quote shortly from my article in last month’s 
(March) Fortnightly Review : 


“The Foreign Office, which is a highly organised, highly 
technical department and directly in contact with the pulse of 
the outside world, will probably have to be left free to deal with 
emergencies in foreign policy as it has in the past. For this reason 
it has been thought wiser by some to relate the Dominions to the 
Foreign Office than to set up new machinery. As a first step there 
might be attached to the Foreign Office a liaison official with no 
shadow of executive or advisory function, but as a point of contact 
between his Dominion Government and that office which ensures 
continuity in foreign affairs, i.e. the office of the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State. Such a step would be merely a begin- 
ning and leave entirely untouched the deeper problem of Dominion 
political representation. 

“* What could be more natural than that the Foreign Office in 
adapting itself to new requirements and to reflect the will of Empire 
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rather than the will of Westminster merely, should expand itself 
to include a personnel directly acquainted with and belonging to 
the Dominions? Nothing could be more calculated to stimulate 
the sympathy and co-operation of the oversea members of the 
Empire than the feeling that they had in the human machine 
performing duties of Empire some of their own sons. There is 
little doubt that they would bring to it what at present it does 
not greatly possess—a breadth of vision based not on metaphor, 
but on the reality of direct contact with Empire experience, and a 
sense of direction derived not merely from traditional policy, but 
from an actual acquaintance with the horizon of one’s homeland. 
If the phrase ‘ Empire Government ’ is to have any real meaning, 
then it must be a Government of the Empire, for the Empire, by 
the Empire.” 


I would like to emphasise again that to my mind this problem 
of effecting co-ordination and continuity from the secretarial 
point of view should receive attention whether any form of 
political representation is decided upon or not. While this 
problem could no doubt be best dealt with simultaneously with 
the larger question, it is to a degree a preliminary consideration. 
The Dominions cannot be usefully consulted on foreign affairs 
until brought abreast of Great Britain in this respect. 

As to the form of political representation, I content myself 
with considering one or two difficulties in the way of certain 
alternatives. You may have read the recent opinion of Sir 
George Perley, who has served in England in the capacity 
both of High Commissioner and of Minister, and who says that 
the latter capacity offers greater advantages. This, of course, 
is comparing the office of Minister with that of High Commissioner 
as at present established, but if thought desirable the office of 
High Commissioner could be extended to include this or any 
other function. There is, further, the question of the duration 
of the Dominion Governments, which in New Zealand and 
Australia is only three years. Some propose that the office of 
High Commissioner should be amended to include political 
functions—entailing his retirement upon a change of Government 
—but this, it has been suggested, would interfere with the con- 
tinuity necessary to the High Commissioner’s other duties—a 
difficulty that would not arise in the case of a Resident Minister. 
Even though the Minister retired with his Government or spent 
some months each year in his own Dominion, continuity would 
still be secured through the Dominion secretariat. 

In concluding these remarks I suggest, with all due deference, 
that the task of the approaching Conference will be diminished 
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and the chance of its success increased to the extent that a common 
focus of the problem can be found before the Conference meets. 
In considering suggestions from people in different parts of the 
Empire, one often has the feeling that they are not always thinking 
of the same thing. And so with the idea of collecting opinions 
on a single statement of the case, a small book I wrote two years 
ago entitled An Empire View of the Empire Tangle, which was 
honoured with an introduction by Mr. Massey, was circulated 
and widely reviewed round the Empire. The criticisms and 
letters I received made instructive reading. There appeared to 
me a striking unanimity on certain matters. One was a general 
wish to preserve the Empire, but equally our own independence. 
We all evidently wish for greater opportunities of self-expression 
and find the present arrangements inadequate. Lastly, in the 
obscurities of our Constitution it is remarkable how we have all 
fallen back on the Crown. Pessimists call it the last link of 
Empire; but those abreast of the tide of events overseas call it 
the first and only link of Empire. It alone represents unity and 
is the single symbol of Empire. This unanimity indicates that 
the direction of evolution will be by way of the Crown, and that 
the liaison of Empire will be secured by relating the parts of the 
Empire directly to the King rather than by any delegation of 
authority to a central parliament or centralised executive. This 
is a relation which offers the greatest freedom to the Dominions 
and the retention so far as possible of self-expression in each 
individual Dominion, with a minimum risk of being committed 
to action by delegated authority or undermined by power of veto. 
The simple plan outlined in that book proceeded on these sup- 
positions. Now the body that advises the King is the Privy 
Council. Even the Cabinet does not advise him qua Cabinet but 
as Privy Councillors; and in practice only those Privy Councillors 
who are members of the Cabinet have the right to be summoned 
and to advise him. If for purposes of consultation an Empire 
Council were formed, including representatives of the Dominions, 
each of whom were made a Privy Councillor, a convention could 
establish their equal right to be summoned to advise the King. 
It would not matter whether they were High Commissioners or 
Resident Ministers, for in the Privy Council they would find 
common ground. 

Expressed simply, my suggestion was for what may be called 
an Empire Council, including representatives of the Dominions 
and possibly a Secretary of State for the Dominions belonging 
to the British Cabinet and presided over by the Lord President 
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of the Council. While my reasons for the new arrangement and 
the proposal for the removal of Dominion affairs from the office 
which deals with Crown Colonies to the Privy Council were well 
supported, criticism appeared highly suspicious of the possession 
by the suggested Council of any advisory capacity, and preferred 
that the Dominion representatives on the Empire Council should 
merely be accorded fullest opportunities for consultation, the 
result of which each representative would report to his Dominion 
Government, who, from the Dominion direct, would advise the 
King. The Council would, therefore, have no plenipotentiary 
powers, nor could there be any question of a majority vote. 

The whole desire seems increasingly for direct contact with 
the Crown and the preservation of the undivided individuality 
of the Dominions even in London. It is perhaps worth con- 
sidering whether this could not be effected simply by each 
Dominion having a Dominion secretariat in London located 
where it pleased, and by its political representative being furnished 
with full opportunity for consultation on the Empire Council. 

It is difficult to tell the future or even to read the present. 
We only know that there is urgent and grave need for something 
to be done, and that whatever is done must in its simplicity of 
arrangement be capable of modification, and leave room for 
further development. There is a tide in the affairs of all nations ; 
let us hope that, in that of the affairs of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the genius of our race for practical government 


will enable us, in the appropriate hour, to take it at the flood. 
EDWARD MOUSLEY. 











THE INFLUENCE OF FUEL ON INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS. 


(Paper read on April 10th, 1923.) 


THE desire to possess supplies of fuel has been the cause of 
international disputes, has influenced post-war settlements, and 
in recent times has imperilled the friendly relations existing 
between allied countries. 

The term “ fuel” includes every substance which is used on a 
commercial scale for producing light, heat and power, and may 
roughly be classified as follows: coal, which may be subdivided 
into many varieties ranging from the anthracite, steam and 
bituminous coals of the carboniferous period, tertiary coals of a 
more recent period, post-tertiary lignite or brown coal, and peat; 
wood, which is still used as a fuel in many parts of the world 
where coal is scarce; and oil. The use of the latter as a com- 
mercial fuel is a fairly recent development and, although the 
discovery of mineral oil has introduced another factor into inter- 
national politics, I propose to-night to confine myself to the 
question of coal. 

As far back as 1863, Professor Jevons in his book, The Coal 
Question, wrote of coal as follows : 


“Coal in truth stands not beside, but above all other com- 
modities. It is the material source of the energy of the country— 


the universal aid—the factor in everything we do. With coal 
almost any feat is possible or easy ; without it, we are thrown back 
into the laborious poverty of early times. The progress of science 
and the improvement in the arts will tend to increase the supremacy 
of steam and coal.” 


These remarks which were true fifty-five years ago are almost 
equally true to-day. Oil has replaced coal to a certain extent 
for raising steam, and water power is being used in many parts 
of the world to produce high-tension electricity for industrial 
purposes, but there are many processes for which coal is still 
indispensable, and it is impossible to doubt that, for a very long 
time to come, the industrial development of the world will be 


regulated by the production of coal. 
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Although the principal function of coal is to provide heat, 
light and power, chemical research has proved that the distillation 
of coal in retorts for the purpose of making coke and gas yields a 
series of valuable by-products. These are, briefly, ammonium 
salts, which are extremely valuable as fertilisers, and a series of 
aromatic hydrocarbons (benzene, toluene, anthracene, naphtha- 
lene, etc.), which form the basis for the manufacture of synthetic 
dyes, drugs, high explosives and many other articles. The list 
could be indefinitely extended, but it is sufficient to say that 
many articles which are almost necessaries in modern civilised 
life are derived from the products of the distillation of coal. 

It is evident, therefore, that no country can become industrially 
important unless it possesses large deposits of coal. The advanced 
state of industrial development in the United States of America, 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, and pre-war Austria are 
sufficient proof of this. All these countries possessed large 
coalfields, while countries such as Italy, Greece, Spain and 
Scandinavia, which possess little or no coal, rely for their wealth 
either on agriculture, or on such things as do not require 
mechanical power for their production. 

Coal was of relatively little importance up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. We read of coal being used as a domestic 
fuel in the beginning of the seventeenth century, but sea coal, as 
it was called because it was brought to London by sea, was a 
luxury and most people used wood as a fuel because it was plentiful 
and cheap. It is easy to understand why coal had no importance 
at this time. Coal occurs in seams or laminations of various 
thicknesses which are very rarely flat, but which are inclined at 
various angles, are often folded and contorted and broken up by 
faults and dislocations. Where a seam of coal cropped out in a 
quarry, a hillside, or in the bank of a stream, it was possible to 
mine a certain amount with the primitive appliances which were 
then available, but this quantity was very limited. In the absence 
of anything but the power available by the use of men or domestic 
animals, it was impossible to raise coal to the surface from any 
but very shallow pits, and the problem of pumping water and 
providing ventilation to dilute and render harmless the inflam- 
mable and other noxious gases was insuperable. It is on record 
that in order to work in the presence of inflammable gas, where 
it was impossible to use naked lights, grindstones emitting streams 
of sparks and even decomposed fish which gave out a faint 
phosphorescent light were used. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the discovery of 
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steam as a motive power and the. practical application of this 
power by Newcomen, Watts, Stephenson and others made the 
mining of coal on a larger scale possible. The extended use of 
steam for railways, steamers and industry generally created an 
increasing demand. The various improvements in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, the various applications of power to every 
industry and the discovery that the distillation of coal yields 
valuable by-products have further increased the demand and 
widened the sphere of its use until, to-day, it may be said that 
the production of coal is the key industry of the world. 

As the demand for coal increased, science enabled mining 
engineers to produce coal from greater depths and to overcome 
the physical difficulties of mining. To-day, in place of the mine 
from which ninety years ago a few tons of coal per day were 
laboriously extracted from shallow shafts or adits, mines are to 
be found in England, Germany or Belgium where 5000 tons per 
day are raised from a single shaft. At mines such as these 
manual labour is reduced to a minimum, the most modern and 
efficient machines are used for mining, hauling and raising the 
coal, for ventilation, pumping, and for producing electrical power. 
The coal distillation plants are a vast agglomeration of machines 
and retorts carrying out intricate chemical processes on a gigantic 
scale, the waste gases from these processes providing the power 
by which the whole mine is worked. Mines of this description 
might have a capital of £2,000,000 sterling and would employ 
from 5000 to 6000 people. 

If the uses of coal had been limited to ordinary commercial 
enterprises its influence on international politics in recent times 
might not have been so great. Powerful nations, however, must 
possess powerful armaments, and coal is essential to the manufac- 
ture of armaments. Without coal the manufacture of iron and 
steel on a large scale is impracticable, and the by-products of 
coal distillation are necessary for the production of high explosives. 

If the map of the world is studied with reference to the dis- 
tribution of coalfields it will be evident that the boundaries of 
coalfields have no relation to political frontiers. The explanation 
is that political frontiers, with the exception of the European 
adjustments following recent wars, were fixed at a time when the 
importance of coal was not realised. The first occasion in history 
when coal is known to have influenced the fixing of a political 
frontier, or was an incentive to the acquisition of territory, 
occurred in 1742. By the Peace of Breslau Frederick the Great 
at the end of the war with Austria acquired the province of 
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Silesia. This province contained what is now known to be one 
of the richest coalfields in Europe. It is certain that the presence 
of coal was known to Frederick, because this astute monarch 
reserved what were then thought to be the richest portions of 
the field to be worked exclusively by the Prussian State. It is 
highly creditable to the German geologists of that period that, 
after 181 years of prospecting, boring, and development, the 
portions of the field selected by them are still proved to be the 
richest portions of the coalfield. In 1918, before the greater 
part of this property was handed over to the Polish Republic, 
the capital value of these mines, including the coal reserves, was 
estimated at four milliards of gold marks. In that year they 
produced 6} million tons of coal, employed 27,000 workmen and 
paid in wages 352,000,000 marks. History does not record many 
examples of such economic sense or prescience being displayed 
by a monarch or a statesman and, taking into consideration the 
backward state of the science of geology and the relative 
unimportance of coal at that period, the foresight displayed by 
Frederick the Great was indeed remarkable. 

A glance at the map of pre-war Europe will show that the 
coalfields were distributed as follows. France had large coalfields 
in Northern and Central France. She had also coalfields of less 
importance near Bordeaux and Marseilles, and important lignite 
deposits in the south. Her output was about 60,000,000 tons of 
coal per annum, but, as her mining methods were not so up-to-date 
as those of England or Germany and as her coalfields had not 
been so intensively developed, she was forced to import a good 
deal of coal from other countries. Germany had large coalfields 
in the Ruhr, the Saar Valley and Silesia, producing about 
180,000,000 tons per annum. She had also very large lignite 
deposits producing about 90,000,000 tons per annum. Austria had 
the important coalfields of Mahrisch-Ostrau, Karwin, Kladno and 
Pilsen in Moravia and Bohemia, smaller coalfields in Hungary 
and Croatia, and enormous lignite deposits in Bohemia, Moravia 
and Galicia. Russia had very large coalfields, of which the most 
important were the extension of the Upper Silesian coal basin at 
Dombrowa and the Donetz coal basin in 8.E. Russia containing 
anthracite, steam and coking coals of the finest quality, the 
latter basin being chiefly exploited by French and Belgian capital. 
Belgium was well supplied with coal in proportion to her size. 
Holland had a very small coalfield belonging to the State near 
the German frontier, the output from which was negligible; the 
Scandinavian countries and Switzerland had no coal at all; Italy, 
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Greece and Spain had no coal, but they had, however, lignite 
deposits which were almost undeveloped; Poland, of course, did 
not exist as a separate nation. 

In 1914 came the Great War and in 1919 the Treaty of 
Versailles. By this Treaty political frontiers in Europe were 
rearranged. I do not propose now to criticise the motives 
which influenced the authors of the Treaty of Versailles, but I 
would like to point out the effect of this rearrangement of frontiers 
on the distribution of coalfields. France acquired the coalfield 
of the Saar for a term of fifteen years, after which time the fate 
of the territory was to be decided by a plebiscite. In 1918 this 
coalfield produced 15,000,000 tons per annum, but it is generally 
admitted by mining engineers that this quantity could easily be 
increased to 20,000,000 tons. The immediate result of the French 
occupation was the reduction of the output to 9,000,000 tons. It 
is stated by Germans that this diminution in output was caused 
by the fact that the French drove away German engineers. It is 
impossible to prove this, but we have evidence in other parts of 
Europe that political propaganda is not beneficial to industrial 
development. France also acquired some unimportant coalfields 
in Alsace-Lorraine, and further, under the head of reparations, 
she was entitled to receive yearly from Germany 15,000,000 tons 
of coal and coke to be delivered in France at about one-third of 
the price of English coal f.o.b. any English port. 

Germany lost the Saar coalfield and that of Alsace-Lorraine ; 
she also had to earmark a considerable part of her output at a 
comparatively low price for reparations to France, Belgium and 
Italy. The Treaty of Versailles also proposed to give to Poland 
the Upper Silesian coal basin with a pre-war output of 43,000,000 
tons, but this decision was afterwards modified and it was arranged 
that the fate of this territory should be decided by a plebiscite, 
but I will refer to this matter later on. Russia lost all the coal 
in the Dombrowa basin in what is now known as Congress Poland. 
Austria was left without any coal at all. Italy gained nothing 
except 40,000 tons of coal monthly, for which she had to pay; 
this quantity was increased later. The new Republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia gained all the Austrian coalfields in Bohemia and 
Moravia, and the vast lignite deposits of Teplitz, Komotau and 
Eger. The new Republic of Jugo-Slavia got the coalfields of 
Croatia and Serbia, which are of little value and hardly developed, 
and also an undeveloped coal deposit of unknown value in 
Dalmatia. Hungary got a small unimportant coalfield at Pesh. 

The new Republic of Poland was very liberally treated. She 
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got the coalfield of Dombrowa which was formerly in Congress or 
Russian Poland. This coalfield, which has been exploited mainly 
by French capital, is a continuation of the Upper Silesian coal 
basin, and is only separated from it by what was up to July 
1922 the German Polish frontier. The development of both 
fields was simultaneous, the Upper Silesian portion of the coalfield 
having been developed by German capital and engineers. Exten- 
sive borings have proved that it contains at least as much coal 
as the Upper Silesian field, and a very conservative estimate 
gives the coal reserves as 60,000,000,000 tons; the limit of the 
field to the south-east has not yet been determined. In 1913 
the yearly outputs of Dombrowa and Upper Silesia were respec- 
tively 9,000,000 and 43,000,000 tons, while in 1921, after four 
years of Polish occupation, the output of the former field had 
fallen to 5,000,000 tons. Poland also obtained the lignite deposits 
in Galicia which formerly belonged to Austria. Further, she was 
entitled to receive 4,800,000 tons of coal yearly from Upper 
Silesia on condition that she sent wagons and paid for it. As 
she fulfilled neither condition she had, up to the partition of 
Upper Silesia, only received a portion of this quantity. If she 
had received the full quantity she could not have absorbed it 
owing to the backward state of Polish industry. Further, it was 
arranged that the fate of Teschen in Czecho-Slovakia, with a 
portion of the Mahrisch-Ostrau-Karwin coalfield, should be decided 
by a plebiscite, but, as it was evident that this method of 
settlement would cause intense bitterness between the Poles and 
Czechs, the conference of Ambassadors decided the matter in 
another way. 

The examination of the reconstruction of the map of Europe 
with reference to the distribution of coal makes it difficult to 
understand by what motives the statesmen who framed the 
Treaty were actuated. At first sight it would appear that 
questions of economics had never entered into their calculations. 
For instance, the iron ore or Minette deposits of Alsace-Lorraine 
became French. These ore deposits can be cheaply worked, but 
they are of low grade. A very large iron and steel industry had, 
however, been built up in this territory by the Germans. This 
had only become possible owing to the large quantity of very 
excellent and comparatively cheap coke available in the Ruhr. 
It cannot be sufficiently emphasised that without Ruhr coke the 
iron ore of Alsace-Lorraine would not be mined nor could it be 
smelted, and that no other country in Europe could supply coke 
in sufficient quantity or quality. France had acquired the Saar 
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as compensation for the coal-mines damaged in the Pas de Calais, 
but the quality of Saar coke is much inferior to that of the Ruhr, 
and there is little coke available for export. Belgium could 
spare very little, and English coke was out of the question. As, 
therefore, the Alsace-Lorraine iron industry depended on Ruhr 
coke and as the Ruhr depended very largely on Alsace-Lorraine 
iron, from an economic point of view it did not appear wise to 
divorce them. Certain provisions were made in the reparation 
deliveries to ensure a supply of coke to France, but we have 
already seen that, owing to the French and Belgian occupation 
of the Ruhr, the coke supplies from that district have almost 
ceased and the iron and steel industry in Alsace-Lorraine has 
been for some weeks at a complete standstill. 

The statesmen who framed the Treaty of Versailles do not 
seem to have understood that an iron or steel industry is more 
or less artificial and depends for its existence on cheap and 
suitable fuel. In our own country the iron and steel manufactories 
are in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Staffordshire and other counties 
where there are coalfields. Spain and Sweden have vast iron ore 
deposits, but they do not make iron and steel because they have 
no coal. The Germans, on the other hand, were not bound to 
purchase their iron ore from Alsace-Lorraine, the ore of which is 
so poor that they have always been obliged to mix it with Spanish 
and Swedish ores, and during the last three years they have 
purchased Canadian iron ore in increasing quantities. The 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles were not likely to last for 
ever, and it seems impossible to doubt that, unless the lion were 
willing to lie down with the lamb, the industrial future of 
Alsace-Lorraine was not very bright when reparation deliveries 
of fuel came to an end. The Ruhr occupation, therefore, is a 
very good instance of the influence which fuel has had on politics. 

Many reasons have been given for this Ruhr occupation but 
we have not had a definite official declaration of their policy 
from the French. We were told at first that the reason was 
shortage in deliveries of coal, coke and timber. These defaults 
were, however, anticipated and covered by clauses which provided 
for them and, in any case, were so trifling that, in the minds of 
many people, they afforded no excuse for a political adventure 
fraught with such dangerous possibilities. The shortage in coke, 
indeed, was so inconsiderable that it did not seriously injure the 
French iron and steel industry. Even if such a step were 
warranted no one, who knew Germany or the Ruhr, could believe 
that a military occupation of this district could have satisfactory 
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economic results. The population of the Ruhr is notoriously 
dour, and it is well known that the output of the last few years 
has been maintained only with great difficulty; it must also be 
remembered that this output was achieved under the direction of 
German engineers who, presumably, know how to handle their 
own countrymen. Could it be imagined for one moment that 
this working population could be roused to even greater efforts 
by the spur of bayonets in the hands of people who only a short 
time ago were their deadly enemies? It is now admitted that, 
owing to what is called the passive resistance of the Germans, no 
satisfactory economic results have been attained, and we are told 
that the real object of the French and Belgians is security. How 
this is to be achieved is not clearly stated. 

In certain French journals the project of separating the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr from Germany has been freely discussed, 
and the attempted assassination of Herr Smeets gives colour to 
the theory that dismemberment of Germany formed part of the 
French policy. We are repeatedly told in the French Press that 
the German industrialists have, for several years, been making 
overtures to French capitalists in an endeavour to come to some 
arrangement by which Ruhr coke and Alsace-Lorraine Minette 
would be interchangeable. The boot is really on the other leg, 
and it is the French industrialists who have made these overtures. 
The Germans can do without Alsace-Lorraine Minette, but 
Alsace-Lorraine cannot do without Ruhr coke. This is an 
economic fact which cannot be overcome. No one can foresee 
the end of the struggle, but whatever other political motives 
may influence the French in their present attitude it is certain 
that, unless some arrangement can be made by which the French 
can be absolutely assured of a supply of coke even in excess of 
their reparation allotments, this struggle will go on. 

Another notable instance of the influence which fuel has had 
on international politics was the Upper Silesian question. It 
has been stated above that at the Peace Conference at Versailles 
the original intention was to hand over Upper Silesia to the 
Polish Republic. The statesmen who framed the Treaty of 
Versailles were presumably under the impression that Upper 
Silesia had been Polish for centuries, had only comparatively 
recently ceased to be Polish, and that the majority of the 
inhabitants were Polish. The real historical facts, however, are 
briefly that in the ninth century Silesia formed part of the 
Kingdom of Moravia and afterwards oscillated between the 
Kingdoms of Bohemia and Poland, becoming definitely Polish at 
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the end of the tenth century. About 1040 Bretislav, Duke of 
Bohemia, was in possession of Silesia, but it appears to have 
reverted to Poland later. In 1163, by the intervention of 
Frederick Barbarossa, it passed to the three sons of the dis- 
possessed Ladislaus of the Polish royal family of the Piasts and, 
forty or fifty years later, it gained complete independence of 
Poland. The Germanisation of Silesia then made rapid progress, 
waves of German colonists poured into the country, which was 
split up into a number of dukedoms held by descendants of the 
Piasts. Among the most important of these were Henry the 
Bearded (1202-1238), Duke of Breslau, who conquered a large 
part of Poland, and his son Henry II who fell at the battle of 
Liegnitz (1241), where he successfully turned back the Mongolian 
invasion of Germany. The supremacy of Bohemia was definitely 
recognised in 1355. Bohemia passed to the House of Hapsburg 
in 1526, and Silesia remained part of Bohemia until its conquest 
by Frederick the Great, which was confirmed by the Peace of 
Breslau in 1742, Prussian sovereignty being finally recognised by 
the Peace of Hubertusburg in 1763. Upper Silesia was therefore 
only intermittently Polish for a period of about 300 years and 
ceased entirely to be so about 723 years ago. It was Bohemian 
and Austrian for 387 years and became German 181 years ago. 
The consideration of these facts probably induced the Peace 
Conference to reconsider their first decision. It was arranged 
that a Plebiscite Commission consisting of French, British and 
Italians should take over the government of the country until 
such time as the wishes of the inhabitants should be expressed 
by a plebiscite. 

Upper Silesia is not at first sight either an attractive or a 
desirable country. It is flat and uninteresting; only a small 
portion of the country is suitable for agriculture, the rest being 
covered by dense forests. The population of 2,000,000 were a 
mixture of Germanised Slavs and Germans. Practically everyone 
in the country spoke German, but a certain number spoke a 
dialect known as Wasser-Polnish, a mixture of debased Polish 
and German, which has no literature and is hardly intelligible to 
a Pole. As has been stated, however, the country possessed one 
of the richest coalfields in Europe, situated in the south-east, 
which had been intensively exploited by German brains and 
capital. There were sixty-five large modern coal-mines with a 
capital value of 3,140,000,000 gold marks which, in 1913, produced 
43,000,000 tons of coal. There were also iron, zinc and lead 
mines of a capital value of 100,000,000 gold marks which, in 
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1920, produced 62,839 tons of iron ore, 266,372 tons of zine, and 
21,987 tons of lead. There were also in the industrial area a 
very large number of other industries such as iron and steel 
works, works for smelting zinc, lead and silver, works for the 
distillation of coal, chemical works for the further treatment of 
the by-products of coal, and many other works brought into 
being by the needs of the above industries. All these industries 
were interdependent and, together with the network of railways 
and canals, water-works and electrical power stations, formed a 
vast industrial complex which it was impossible to divide without 
inviting economic disaster. 

From the very commencement it was evident that the French, 
who outnumbered the British and Italians and who held most of 
the important posts on the Commission, had fully realised the 
industrial wealth of Upper Silesia. As the British economic 
expert on the Commission, I say, and I say it advisedly, after 
two and a half years’ experience of French methods and policy, 
that from the very first they were determined that by hook or 
by crook Upper Silesia should be detached from Gerrthany and 
should be given to the Poles, now allied to the French. I do not 
propose to go into details, many of which are probably well 
known. Korfanty, that sinister and unscrupulous apostle of 
Polish annexation, who was directly responsible for the murder 
of hundreds of Germans, was in close touch with the French 
President and was protected by the French. The two Polish 
insurrections which were directed against the Commission were 
not suppressed, although if the French troops had done their 
duty instead of remaining neutral the insurrections would not 
have lasted more than a few days. German officials and workmen 
were maltreated, murdered and driven away from their work, 
appealing to the Commission in vain for protection. Constant 
requisitions for arms were carried out against Germans, who 
were not allowed to possess any weapons with which to defend 
themselves, although it was well known that thousands of the 
so-called Polish insurgents had been allowed to return to their 
villages armed with rifles, revolvers and bombs. That they still 
possessed these was proved by the numerous outrages which 
occurred against Germans, and yet I cannot call to mind a single 
instance in which any attempt was made to disarm anyone with 
Polish sympathies. The French made no secret of their interest 
in the mineral wealth of Upper Silesia. Continued but unsuc- 
cessful efforts were made to acquire large interests in the different 
mining companies. A consortium was formed in Paris to buy 
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up shares in these companies and to finance and work the Upper 
Silesian State mines as soon as these should be handed over to 
Poland. 

In March 1921 the vote of the inhabitants was taken. To 
the surprise of the French the result, instead of giving an over- 
whelming majority to Poland, showed a majority of 59-6 per 
cent. in favour of the retention of Upper Silesia by Germany. 
After long negotiations, the French, British and Italian Com- 
missioners were unable to agree on the interpretation of the 
plebiscite results. The French claimed that, in spite of the 
German majority, the greater part of Upper Silesia, including 
the industrial area, should become Polish. The British and 
Italians held that the greater part of Upper Silesia should remain 
German in accordance with the vote of the inhabitants. The 
matier was therefore referred to a conference of experts in Paris. 

As a member of this Conference, I have a lively recollection 
that the sole determining factor was the industrial area and the 
coal it contained. Endless propositions and maps were made in 
support of the French and British theories. It was evident that, 
to the French, the coal was the only thing that mattered. Large 
areas of territory were included in the various maps with only 
the slightest reference to the wishes of the inhabitants whose 
wishes were supposed to be the deciding factor. It became 
evident that the only limit to the production of such maps was 
the ingenuity of man, and the matter was referred to the Supreme 
Council. The Supreme Council could not agree and the matter 
was referred to the League of Nations. The decision of the 
League of Nations gave to Poland almost more than the French 
had claimed for them. How the League of Nations arrived at 
this decisicn will probably never be known. It has been claimed 
as a triumph for the League, but no student of European economics 
believes that this is a final settlement, or that such a settlement 
will aid in the reconstruction of Europe. 

It is noteworthy that the ink of the decision was hardly dry 
before it became known that a so-called Franco-Polish Company 
had been formed in Paris to take over and work the German 
State mines which by the decision became automatically the 
property of the Polish Government. French engineers arrived 
immediately to take over and work the mines, but owing to 
British intervention were not permitted to do so until the formal 
cession of the territory eight months later. Korfanty, the 
renegade member of the German Reichstag, the revolutionary 
leader of the Poles against the Commission, a man who in any 
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other country or under other circumstances would have been 
shot, hanged or deported, was given the position of President of 
this Company. 

I hope that the short statement I have given above has made 
it clear that in two of the most important political problems of 
modern times, coal has been and still is the dominant factor. 
During the four years and four months which have elapsed since 
the Armistice the map of Europe has been altered out of all 
recognition. Empires have been dismembered and new Republics 
have been born. Among these, Poland, the ally of France, is 
infinitely the most powerful territorially and her economic 
resources are vast. Not only has she regained all the territory 
she lost when the Kingdom of Poland was divided among Russia, 
Austria and Germany, but the principle of the self-determination 
of peoples which was supposed to govern the delimitation of new 
frontiers has been ignored in the cession to Poland of Vilna, 
Eastern Galicia and Upper Silesia. 

As a result of these readjustments of the frontiers of Europe, 
one fact stands out prominently as a witness to the practical 
success of French diplomatic methods—leaving Russia out of the 
question, so long as France remains in the Ruhr, she and her 
ally Poland control between them 85 per cent. of the coal resources 
of continental Europe. 


R. W. CLARKE. 
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THE FASCISTA MOVEMENT. 


(Paper read on February 6th, 1923.) 


Tuer “ Risorgimento” was the work of a free and liberal 
aristocracy ; it was the heroic violence of a few inspired idealists. 
The intellectual and moral tradition of Italian unity, of Italy 
considered as a definite nation, which came down from Virgil to 
Dante, Petrarch and Machiavelli, was revived by the first spiritual 
founders of the modern nation at the end of the eighteenth 
century. As the division into different states and foreign domina- 
tion were held accountable for the evils that troubled Italy and 
for the state of decadence, moral and material, of her people, 
the effort towards unity and independence appeared to be also a 
moral and uplifting movement, a force pushing towards progress 
and civilisation. It may be truly said, in fact, that patriotism 
has been almost the one progressive force of moral Italy. It 
was so in the minds of all the great modern Italians, from Parini 
to Manzoni, from Foscolo to Leopardi, from Gioberti to De 
Sanctis, Spaventa and Mazzini. 

But unity and independence were mere dreams until great 
men of practical grasp and energy, like Cavour and Garibaldi, 
began to lead the movement and brought it to concrete results. 
Yet one has to insist on the point that these were at the outset 
the leaders of energetic minorities, and only afterwards, when 
the first great results were attained, was their initiative endorsed 
by the masses. 

After 1870 a great struggle began between the two main 
parties of those times, the Moderate Liberals and the Democrats. 
The Democrats desired at once to bring the masses into the most 
delicate political affairs of the country; the Moderate Liberals 
were afraid that this would be dangerous to the welfare of 
the new-born State, and long resisted their opponents’ policy. 
Economic issues were also involved, and the whole of this long- 
lasting polemic proved very unhealthy to the political education 
of the country. The Democrats encouraged the masses to obtain 
their rights by force, without making an effort to improve their 
sense of duty. From fear of the Catholic schools, education was 
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more and more centralised in the hands of the State, but the 
Ministers of Education were not generally experts in educational 
matters, and the State had no traditions upon which to rely. 
Democracy and Liberalism have ruled in Italy through the last 
thirty years, until the end of 1922 when the Fascisti came to 
the front. The results of their rule cannot pass without criticism. 
A great poet and scholar, like Carducci, a Republican, a Democrat 
and an Anti-Moderate himself, fully realised the lack of traditions, 
moral strength and sense of responsibility among the Liberals 
and Democrats of his time, and his attacks upon them were not 
less violent than his indictments of the Clericals and Moderates. 

On the top of this state of affairs, Socialism appeared in Italy 
as a regenerative movement. To the dogma of private ownership 
it opposed the dogma of class-war ; it afforded a thorough criticism 
of the existing conditions of the country; it urged the masses to 
take a more direct initiative in political life. The best part of 
the cultured youth of the country turned to Socialism at the 
beginning of this century, looking at this new movement as to a 
force acting more in favour of than against the national ideals ; 
they chiefly wanted to get rid of the old humbug of local and 
central ‘‘ camarillas,”’ to strike down the forces of Conservatism, 
which so often represented only the egoism of small sections of 
the population. It may be truly said that Socialism began in 
Italy as a patriotic movement. 

Then the materialistic side of its doctrine overwhelmed the 
idealistic elements in it. The unfortunate marriage of Socialism 
with the most extreme Democratism resulted in the former 
devoting itself exclusively to the cause of the masses, and lowered 
the standard of political life instead of uplifting it. Patriotism 
no longer animated it; no more sense of self-sacrifice or of heroism 
showed themselves. A few among the chief Socialists realised 
this state of affairs and fully understood that no revolution was 
feasible with a mass of followers who had only been taught 
selfishness and consideration for the material side of life. Inside 
the Socialist Party they started a new movement, “‘ Revolutionary 
Syndicalism.” Its recognised leader was Signor Benito Mussolini. 

Georges Sorel said of Mussolini, in 1912, “‘ He is not a Socialist 
like the others. . . . You will see him some day saluting with 
his sword the national flag, at the head of a sacred legion. . . . 
He is our only strong man; the only one who may bring strength 
into a new government.” 

In fact, Mussolini taught discipline, self-sacrifice, and the 

traditions of patriotism. According to him, the Guilds had to 
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be the centres and the schools of a new feeling in life, and the 
basis of a revolution that had to be led by all the “‘ producers ”’ 
in every country. He felt the influence of Blanqui and Sorel 
much more than that of old Marx. He meant to carry out his 
revolution; he did not merely speak of it. All these were points 
that deeply divided him from the average Socialists of Italy. 
But he had a great ascendancy over the masses, and they followed 
him. So, Mussolini succeeded in imposing himself on the other 
Socialist leaders, and for a time he was the editor of the leading 
Socialist paper, the Avanti / Had Mussolini succeeded in securing 
an even greater power in the Socialist Party, so that he might 
have been considered the real leader of it, the history of Italy 
might have been very different. The Socialists would have been 
an interventionist party at the beginning of the Great War, and 
under Mussolini’s lead a peaceful revolution would have taken 
place in Italy when the war was over—probably in the direction 
of reforming the Upper House, of diminishing the privileges of 
the Elective Chamber, and of granting legislative powers to the 
Syndicats. 

But such was not the case. When, in 1914, Mussolini stated 
that entering the war on the side of the Allies should be the first 
act of the Italian revolution, all the other Socialist leaders stood 
against him. He left the Socialist Party and, with a handful of 
young followers, chiefly Syndicalists and Republicans, he founded 
his own daily paper, the Popolo d'Italia, which was most effective 
in its interventionist propaganda. Round the Popolo d'Italia 
many other young extremists gathered, leaving their own parties 
in order to join the interventionist campaign. They called 
themselves ‘‘ Fasci di combattimento ”’ (bundles of fighters), and 
were most effective in leading Italy to declare war against 
Austria and Germany. It was, once again, the patriotic spirit 
that had brought Italy to a new Renaissance, which repre- 
sented the feelings of these revolutionists and galvanised in 
a national sense their very modern and very advanced social 
ideas. 

All these first Fascisti were at the front during the war, and 
they had an enormous number of casualties. Meanwhile, many 
among their opponents were at a different work inside the country. 
The Socialists were bound to show the masses that their point of 
view was right and that the intervention had been an utter 
mistake; they profited by the absence of the Fascisti and of the 
other active patriots in order to poison the spirit of resistance 
of the masses. It is sad to state that they had many partial 
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successes, but one has to consider the short life of Italy as a 
unified nation and the great sacrifices that her people had to 
endure during the war. The large mass of the rural population 
of Italy live usually on very little; it is not possible to lower 
their standard of life further without cutting out what is strictly 
essential. The shortage of wheat was felt with special severity 
by many classes of the people of Italy. 

To this general cause of the success of the Socialist campaign 
must be added the disillusionment created by the Armistice 
humbug and the Peace Treaties, and the influence of Russian 
propaganda, supported by Bolshevist money. In the years 1919 
and 1920 Italy was practically falling into a state of subjection 
to the Moscow dictators. The general elections of 1919 gave the 
Socialists a large number of seats in the Chamber, whilst the 
proportional system succeeded in splitting the national forces 
into a large number of small parties, some of them merely repre- 
sentative of local interests, and all very jealous of each other. 
The Socialists steadily refused to co-operate in the constitutional 
Government, but the various Cabinets that followed each other, 
in a continuous state of latent crisis, very weak in themselves, 
could not withstand the Socialist influence in the country and 
were driven constantly to courses of action which created the 
justifiable impression that the State had lost every shadow of 
authority over the country. At the end of 1920 the Socialists 
could order the occupation of all the workshops in the country 
without the State taking any steps against it. This occupation 
of the workshops, which lasted for over a month, was in itself a 
failure, as the workmen had finally to surrender practically without 
conditions to the owners; but the state of disorder that it created 
did not cease at all. The demagogues were still sure of their 
uncontrolled power; some parts of the masses were following 
them without much enthusiasm, either for fear of worse or because 
they heard no authoritative voice calling for their support. In 
some parts of Italy it was not possible to have any but ‘“‘ Red ”’ 
papers; officers were insulted in the streets and warned by the 
Government to go about in mufti; national flags were thrown to 
the ground in contempt; all meetings, except those held by the 
Socialists, were violently broken up; local ‘‘ Red ”’ administra- 
tions sometimes withdrew the provision tickets from those who 
were not Socialists; these same administrations were, further, 
wasting public money to such an extent that many of their 
leaders were afterwards prosecuted and incurred grave penalties. 
The finances of the State, moreover, were not an example of 
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sound administration. The deficit was ever growing; “ Red” 
Syndicats and Co-operatives were largely supported for electoral 
reasons; all kinds of speculators had a free hand in dealing with 
public money or in abusing private enterprise. 

Mussolini, who in the elections of 1919 could not even succeed 
in getting into Parliament, was the most popular candidate in 
the elections of 1921. He secured more than 300,000 votes in 
two constituencies. The Fascisti had reorganised their ranks, 
they were a recognised party, they had accepted the principle of 
“ direct action against direct action,” they had organised a police 
service whenever the State had failed to do so. Above all, they 
had faced unpopularity, standing for the ideals of patriotism, 
economy, co-operation of classes, diminution of the power of 
Parliament, and an increase of Government responsibility. They 
wanted to face the evils of the country with unprejudiced minds, 
free from dogmas and theories, having only in view the welfare 
of the country as a whole. If they may be said to have had a 
dogma of their own, it should be this: “ Spirit above matter; 
competence above number.” 

In August 1922 they had their grandes maneuvres on the 
occasion of the general strike proclaimed by the Socialists for 
political reasons. Mussolini declared in the columns of his paper 
that the Government must settle it within a. certain time, or else 
the Fascisti would do so. In point of fact, the Government 
were powerless and the Fascisti had to come forward, run the 
railways, maintain the public services and protect their fellow- 
workers from the attacks of the strikers. It was evident that 
Fascismo had become a State inside the State. 

Mussolini offered to co-operate in the Government and was 
offered a few under-secretaryships, but he replied that Fascismo 
could not and would not enter the Government by the area door. 
He planned the march on Rome, which was accomplished at the 
end of October 1922, with the result that the Cabinet had to 
resign and the King called upon Mussolini to assume the responsi- 
bility of Government, and he accepted. 

Economies to the extent of two milliards of lire have already 
been effected by the Fascista Government on the basis of the 
Budget drafted by the former Cabinet. More economies are to 
come. The two Chambers of Parliament have granted this 
Cabinet financial dictatorship for more than one year. The police 
service has been simplified and bureaucracy greatly reduced. 
State enterprises that were responsible for milliards of lire every 
year are being denationalised. All classes of the population feel 
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that there is a strong hand in control of affairs which secures 
social discipline and the common welfare. 

In international politics the Fascista Cabinet have taken a 
clear and straightforward line. All treaties must be recognised 
and carried out with complete impartiality; it being understood, 
however, that future developments may make it necessary to 
come to new arrangements. It is with this idea that Mussolini 
brought to an end the troubles with Yugoslavia by executing the 
existing treaties. Further, alliances should be adhered to, but 
they should be open and popularly supported. In any case, 
Mussolini will do his best to clear up ambiguous situations and 
to state definitely Italy’s position with regard to other nations. 

Mussolini came to the meeting of the three Premiers in London, 
in December 1922, with a proposal for the complete settlement 
of the questions of debts and reparations. The views of France 
and Great Britain, however, were then too far opposed to render 
his solution acceptable. As is well known, no practical result 
was reached either on that occasion or at the later meeting in 
Paris. Then followed the French occupation of the Ruhr. At 
the present time England is standing alone of her own initiative, 
and the Fascista Government, recognising the danger of precipitate 
action, is awaiting its opportunity to intervene with advantage. 
Neither France nor Germany, however, is at present disposed to 
accept mediation. 

It has been said that the Fascisti are “ anti-British.” This 
statement is entirely wrong. Great Britain, indeed, was un- 
popular in Italy when the war of Greece against the Turks, 
encouraged by the former British Cabinet, menaced the peace of 
the Mediterranean. The attitude of the British Cabinet in this 
instance seemed, in the eyes of the Italians, to indicate an attempt 
to bring practically the whole of the Mediterranean under British 
control. It is not worth while now to discuss whether their 
impression was right, since the British policy in the Mediterranean 


has changed and the relations between the two nations are as 
cordial as ever. 


CAMILLO PELLIZZ1. 

















REVIEWS. 


British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth Century. By H. E. EaErton, 
M.A. (Methuen. 1922. 8vo. ix + 259 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“ABOUT a quarter of a century ago,” says Professor Egerton 
in the Preface to this book, “ greatly daring, I sought to cover the 
whole field of British Colonial Policy in a single volume.” Every 
student of the subject knows how brilliantly the venture was justified. 
The Short History of British Colonial Policy was a pioneer work; it 
filled a yawning gap in our historical literature; it was at once recog- 
nised as a masterly compression of a wide field of knowledge into one 
digestible volume; it was soon regarded as the indispensable text- 
book both in this country and in the Dominions; and it is now running 
smoothly through its sixth edition. But the change which has come 
over the whole question of colonial policy since the close of the nine- 
teenth century has been so profound—a greater change, indeed, than 
anything that has happened since the Durham Report and the insti- 
tution of Responsible Government in Canada—that Mr. Egerton 
rightly felt that it could not be adequately dealt with in additional 
chapters to the earlier book, but demanded a volume to itself. It 
is to be hoped that it will be no less widely read. For it is very desir- 
able, and not very easy, to understand exactly what the present 
organisation of the British Commonwealth is and how it came into 
being; and Part I of this book deals with this theme more fully than 
anything else yet published. It is full of substance and duly docu- 
mented; and it deliberately allows the Dominions to express their 
own growing consciousness of national individuality by quoting 
verbatum from the speeches and writings of their politicians and 
publicists. The most interesting and in some respects the most 
important chapter is that entitled “Partnership or Separation.” 
In it Mr. Egerton faces with refreshing candour and in a scholarly 
objective temper the main problem that arises from the acquisition 
by the Dominions of the so-called status of “ equal nationhood.” 
Other expositions of the new system, the best of which is Dr. Duncan 
Hall’s able book, have scarcely laid sufficient emphasis on the 
difficulties which underlie its operation. No one questions the 
rightness of its cardinal doctrine of equality; but few of those who 
applauded its formal establishment at Versailles quite realised what 
it meant; and Mr. Egerton does well to point out that, when the 
Dominions separately signed the Treaties and became separate 
members of the League of Nations, “the responsibilities incurred 
(were) much more onerous than any to which Great Britain could 
have dreamed of committing its daughter States.” Again, while he 
gives ample space to General Smuts’ confident eulogies of the new 
system, he also quotes freely from a clear-headed Australian critic 
of it (Mr. Eggleston, Quarterly Review, Vol. 235). Some readers may 
wish that he had gone further: that, having raised the issues, he 
had probed into their practical details and propounded solutions. 
But this is not within the purpose of the book: it shows that the 
system is not so easy to work as it seems (and since its publication 
matters like the Chanak incident and the newspaper discussion of 
the Canadian Fisheries Treaty have confirmed this warning); and 
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it leaves it for others to decide whether and how the system should 
be supplemented or revised. 

To Part I are added three useful appendices—on “The Native 
Question in South Africa,” “‘ British Indians in South Africa,’ and 
“* Rhodesia ’”’—forming a transition to Part II which occupies the 
last third of the book. It is called “ The Government of Backward 
Races’ and deals with the “dependent”? Empire. It makes no 
attempt to be exhaustive: it fastens on one question, ‘‘ How far has 
Great Britain realised her responsibilities towards the native races 
committed to her charge?” and it limits its review of the facts to 
certain typical colonies—Uganda, Kenya, Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, and Malaya. It is based on the annual Colonial 
Reports, on the Reports and Addresses of Governors, and on Parlia- 
mentary Papers; and it gives within the small compass of sixty pages 
a solid body of information which the general reader would find it 
tedious to extract from those sources for himself. It was unfortunate 
that Sir Frederick Lugard’s Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa 
had not been published when Mr. Egerton was writing; but, as he 
points out, the bulk of Sir Frederick’s opinions had already been 
expressed in his Nigerian Reports. Critics may regret that the evidence 
is so dominantly official; but in a work of this scope and without 
personal experience or access to secret documents this defect is inevit- 
able; and at least the considered statements of the best of our adminis- 
trators provide a safer introduction to a study of the subject than 
the hypotheses of those amateurs who maintain that commercial 
exploitation is the sole motive inspiring British government of back- 
ward peoples. “Of more importance than material resources are 
human beings,” says Mr. Egerton at the close of the book, “ and the 
judgment of history upon the British Empire will depend on the 
extent to which it has anticipated, in spirit and in fact, those methods 
of government to which the mandatory system, under the League of 
Nations, has given solemn sanction.” 

R. CouPLanD. 


The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801-1922. By Witt1am 
Miter. 2nd and enlarged edition. 1923. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 8vo. xv + 595 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Witi1aAM MILLER produced ten years ago, under the title of 
The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913, a useful but not very inspiring account 
of its gradual disintegration since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and of the growth of the Balkan States successively carved out 
of its European dominions. He has now brought out a “ revised and 
enlarged ”’ edition, professing to carry the story down to 1922. The 
events of the Great War are, however, dealt with rather perfunctorily, 
and still more so those that have followed the Great War. It is cer- 
tainly a surprise and a disappointment not to find in an edition bearing 
date 1923 any mention of the remarkable happenings since the middle 
of 1922 which have transformed the whole situation in the Near East. 
Indeed we are told in the closing paragraphs that though “ the final 
liquidation of the Ottoman dominions in Europe has not yet been 
completed . . . Turkey has ceased for all practical purposes to be a 
European State,”’ and the author has, very prematurely, expanded the 
title of the first edition into ‘“‘ The Ottoman Empire and its Successors.” 
Are not its would-be successors relatively much further off entering 
upon their coveted inheritance than they were ten years ago after the 
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Balkan wars? However much those who have the peace and progress of 
the Near East at heart may deplore the resurgence of Turkey, facts must 
be faced. The Mudania Convention, already six months old, destroyed 
or postponed indefinitely all hopes of a Turkish liquidation, and the 
long wrangle since then at Lausanne over details has not affected the 
completeness of a surrender due quite as much to the blunders of a 
disunited Europe as to the Greek débdcle. Turkey, whom we held 
four years ago in the hollow of our hand, has not only regained her pre- 
war footing in Europe with a cheaply earned nimbus of victory, but 
she has secured her release from almost all the restraints to which her 
infinite capacity for misrule was gradually subjected during the nine- 
teenth century. Subject to some such postscript as this, Mr. Miller’s 
book retains its value as a record of the brighter chapter which the last 
century opened up for the Balkan peninsula, and no one who had 
opportunities of contrasting before the Great War the substantial, 
if often halting progress, material, intellectual and moral, of the Balkan 
States liberated from the Turkish yoke with the conditions which 
continued to prevail in the Turkish provinces, can fail to agree with Mr. 
Miller that the ‘‘ emancipation of the Eastern Christians from Ottoman 
rule has been a blessing,” in spite of the survival amongst them of 
many grave shortcomings, themselves in no small part the natural 
results of their century-long enslavement. Whether it is really a new 
Turkey with which we are confronted to-day or merely the old Turkey 
under a new Republican fagade is a question which unfortunately Mr. 
Miller scarcely helps us to answer. For whilst his book gives a lucid 
and accurate description of the evolution of the Balkan States, Turkish 
affairs occupy a very subsidiary place in it, and it throws very little 
light upon the vicissitudes through which the internal situation in 
Turkey has passed during the last hundred years—vicissitudes which 
have now culminated in the separation of the temporal from the spiritual 
power for the first time since Selim the Grim brought back with him 
to Constantinople after the conquest of Egypt the title of Caliph, and 
the leadership of Islam was thus transferred from the more highly 
gifted Arab race to a primitive Turanian race which has never so far 
displayed any kind of constructive capacity. 
VALENTINE CHIROL. 


If Britain is to live. By Norman ANGELL. 1923. (Nisbet & Co., 
Ltd. London. 8vo. 128 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE moral of this book, as of all of Mr. Norman Angell’s writings, 
is that in the relations of States to one another political should be 
subordinated to economic considerations, and that we shall only head 
straight for disaster if we continue in the established system of regarding 
each country as an economic unit. This criticism he applies specially 
to this country; he points out with great force that the population 
contained in this island by general consent cannot continue to exist 
without the importation of food; but this requires not only a sufficient 
production of manufactured goods, but also that there shall be other 
countries with food to export which they are both able and willing to 
exchange for our goods. Do recent events show that we have realised 
this? Mr. Norman Angell says that they do not. By basing the 
new settlement of Europe on the principle of nationality, we are, in 
fact, encouraging each State to make itself an economic unit, and by 
artificial measures to encourage its own manufactures; he appeals to 
contemporary facts to show that the inevitable result towards which 
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we are drifting is that other States aim at an economic system and 
that the export of food will tend to diminish. As to the idea of the 
British Empire as an economic unit, he has, as we should expect, the 


greatest contempt. The book is one which stimulates and deserves 
thought. 


Foreign Affairs. An American Quarterly Review. Vol. I, No. 3. 
March 15, 1923. (Published by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York. $1.25.) 1 


THE third number of Foreign Affairs includes as a Special Supple- 
ment an address delivered by General Tasker Bliss on the question of 
disarmament. Though the author ends on an optimistic note, he 
shows himself keenly alive to the difficulties of the problem. The 
growth, maintenance and disintegration of European States have, as 
he points out, hitherto all been accompanied by war. These causes 
making for war in the past persist, while the situation is aggravated 
by the fact that even peaceful industrial development is not a process 
which can safely be allowed to go unchecked, since, under modern 
conditions, ‘‘ the nation which is the strongest industrially is the best 
equipped for war.” It is not a little flattering to find that General 
Bliss sees the salvation of the future in the enlightening work of the 
Council on Foreign Relations and of the B.I.1.A. 

The same problem is dealt with by another contributor to this 
number, Professor John Dewey, who, however, advocates as a remedy 
the proposal of Mr. Levinson to ‘“ outlaw war ’—in other words to 
abolish the legality of its status. The argument is that “ the existing 
legal sanction of war inevitably confers upon it a moral sanction which 
in the end encourages war. What law authorises is a powerful influence 
in determining moral ideas and aspirations.” These views are un- 
doubtedly interesting, but the present writer must confess to a feeling 
of depression on finding two authorities, both keenly alive to the danger, 
yet differing as to the remedy and inclined to pin their hopes on 
agencies so insubstantial and unpractical. The influence of bodies 
like the B.I.1.A. is all to the good, but its power of education is neces- 
sarily slow, while it is questionable whether to call war a crime could 
overcome the dead weight of centuries of historical teaching by which 
it has been extolled as the central fact in the life of a nation. 

Among other articles Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s skilful defence of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s foreign policy merits special notice. The 
thorny subject of reparations is touched on by two writers, Professor 
Allyn A. Young and Mr. Richard Edwards, the latter approaching 
it from the angle of German public opinion, while the former 
contends strenuously against the American policy of aloofness from 
this and other European questions. 

Did space permit, mention might be made of an article concerning 
the foreign policy of America, from the pen of an anonymous con- 
tributor. Sir Valentine Chirol deals with his well-known authority 
with the topic of “ Islam and Britain,” while “ Islam in 1923 ” forms 
the subject of another article. Further, our contemporary continues 
to supply useful information on recent books and source-material. 


1 Special annual subscription to members of the B.I.1.A., 18s. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the Secretary, British Institute of International Affairs, Malet 
Street, London, W.C.1. Cheques should be made payable to the “ British 
Institute of International Affairs.” 

















NOTES. 


Meetings of the Session. 


On the occasion of Mr. Philip Kerr’s address on “ The Political 
Situation in the United States,” which will be printed in the July 
Number, special arrangements were deemed necessary, as an unusually 
large attendance was anticipated owing to the interest attaching to 
the paper and the fact that Lord Balfour was to take the Chair. The 
Meeting was accordingly held in the Botanical Theatre of University 
College instead of in the Society’s rooms at Malet Street. The dis- 
cussion was opened by Mr. A. L. Kennedy, who questioned whether 
the economic motives emphasised by Mr. Kerr might not lead to 
commercial rivalry and consequent antagonism between the United 
States and this country. Sir Malcolm Seton asked what importance 
should be attached to the anti-British attitude of a certain section of 
the American press. He had heard that Mr. Gerard, about the time 
of the Armistice, had made a speech in which an allusion to the British 
and French effort was met with a gasp of surprise, which was followed 
by an even greater gasp when he proceeded to remark that the war 
was due to national egoism and America might learn a lesson from it. 
Was it not the case that a crisis was averted by the arrest of a test 
American ship by the French instead of the British ? 

Professor Pollard corroborated the story of the ship, stating that 
he himself made the suggestion that a French ship should be used, 
on a hint received from an American friend. The lecturer’s historical 
parallel was interesting, and Professor Pollard contributed some 
further apposite quotations from Castlereagh. He did not agree 
with Mr. Kerr, however, that Monroe and Canning saw eye to eye: 
Canning was the further-sighted, Monroe being merely schismatic in 
his policy. 

The Chairman, Lord Balfour, said he was convinced of the truth 
of Mr. Kerr’s moral that the hope of the world lay largely in a 
working agreement between the various sections of the English 
people. The parallel drawn by Mr. Kerr and Professor Pollard 
between 1815 and the three or four subsequent years and the present 
time was interesting, but at all events it was with a view to keeping 
the peace that the great forces were set in motion then. Nobody 
talked of immediate wars in those days and the tendency of public 
opinion was steadily towards peace. He did not see any symptoms 
of a similar tendency now. He agreed that the Americans would not 
be able to, and should not, keep out of European affairs, though the 
temptation to do so was very great and a reasonable case for it might 
be made out. We were not so fortunately situated and our state was 
the less blessed. However, if the American branch of the English- 
speaking peoples and our own agreed to work together, in no spirit of 
mere sentimentality, still less in that of mere business, but on the 
basis of the fundamental moral and intellectual similarity, which 
Mr. Kerr had found by personal observation and in which he, 
himself, firmly believed, there might be some hope of introducing 
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principles of morality and common sense into the welter of confusion 
in Europe. 


On April 10th Major R. W. Clarke read an interesting paper on 
“The Influence of Fuel on International Politics” (see p. 107). Mr. 
Headlam-Morley was in the Chair. In the discussion which followed, 
Admiral Sir Edmond Slade and Admiral Fremantle regretted that 
the lecturer had confined himself to coal and had made no reference 
to oil or other forms of fuel. Sir Edmond Slade, however, pointed 
out that coal was of paramount importance, as no manufacture was 
possible without it. The late war demonstrated its importance, for 
the entry of the United States into the war turned the scale by giving 
to the Allied Powers 71 per cent. of the world’s coal supplies as against 
31 per cent. previously. In the next war, oil, upon which aeroplanes, 
the supply service, and a large number of ships depended, would be 
of more importance than in the last. One point had not been men- 
tioned. Lubricants, so essential to modern machinery, were a 
by-product of fuel. 

Mr. F. B. Bourdillon inquired whether the production of coal in 
the Polish portion of Upper Silesia had gone down since the transfer. 
Major Clarke replied in the affirmative. The reasons were that the 
German officials (99 per cent. of those formerly working the mines) 
had gone, and that the market had disappeared. Both these factors 
had been anticipated in Great Britain. Mr. Charles Wright, dealing 

‘ with the proportion of coal said to be controlled by France and Poland, 
said that a man alone in the world might be held to “ control” it, 
but it would not be of much use to him. He saw little use in pre- 
paring for the next war, as we had so often been told that the next 
war meant total destruction in any case. 

Mr. R. F. Young alluded to the coal question between Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, and spoke disparagingly of the industrial capabilities 
of the Poles. Mr. McGregor Ross asked whether the French could 
eventually bring the output of coal to what it had been in German 
hands. The lecturer replied that, while the French were brilliant 
engineers, they had not the same ability in mining as the English 
and Germans. At Dombrowa the French could only show an output 
of 9,000,000 tons against a German output of 43,000,000. Yet the 
French might conceivably succeed, but the Poles, never. Rear- 
Admiral Dent was inclined to defend the French policy in the Ruhr; 
security was their object. The possession of coal-mines had now 
taken the place of the strategic frontiers sought for in former treaties. 

Major-General Hare asked if, before the war, while the officials 
in Upper Silesia were German, the workmen were Poles. Major 
Clarke replied that there were no true Poles in Upper Silesia, and 
that, though 62 per cent. of the miners had Polish sympathies, before 
the war they were regarded as Germans. 


On the occasion of Mr. Mousley’s paper on “ The British Empire 
and Foreign Policy” (see p. 91), the discussion was opened by 
Mr. A. L. Kennedy, who desired to know more of the views entertained 
in the Dominions. He approved the idea of permanent residence in 
this country of representatives of the Dominions. Though Great 
Britain, as the lecturer admitted, was responsible for foreign policy, 
being responsible for defence, there was a German precedent for 
Ministers representing parts of the Empire, e.g. a Saxon Minister. 
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He suggested that in certain cases the British Secretary of State 
might delegate the authority of the Empire to a dominion peculiarly 
interested. Prof. Graham Wallas pointed out that if the vote of a 
majority in the Privy Council were the modus operandi, a practical 
difficulty might be caused; suppose, for example, such a case as a 
dispute between Australia and Japan and a proposal to station the 
Imperial fleet in Sydney harbour. 

Sir James Allen thought it just as well that the Dominion status 
was nebulous. The future might change the ratio of populations, it 
was impossible to legislate for that. There were compensating 
advantages, commercial and otherwise, as a set-off to an inadequate 
share in the Imperial defences. He preferred the idea of improving 
the status of the High Commissioner to derogating from his authority 
by having another Minister in this country. The High Commissioner 
might be authorised to accept an invitation to attend meetings of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and might be put in closer touch 
with the Foreign Office. 

Sir Howard d’Egville said that the value of Mr. Mousley’s paper 
was that it represented a Dominion point of view. He referred to a 
resolution of the Imperial War Cabinet to the effect that in order to 
secure continuity a cabinet minister from a Dominion Government 
should be nominated to reside here. The representation of the 
Dominions in this country in matters of foreign policy should be 
combined with responsibility to the Dominion Parliament. 

Professor Pollard drew a distinction between what the lecturer 
referred to as facts and legal and constitutional theories. In theory 
the Imperial Parliament could legislate for the whole British Empire. 
Was that a fact? The whole question would be simpler if the 
Dominions agreed with one another. Would New Zealand go to war 
because Canada attached importance to halibut ? 

The Chairman, the Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., expressed a 
preference for the “ nebular theory” of empire. With regard to the 
lecturer’s proposal of an Imperial secretariat, this could not be situated 
at the Foreign Office if only for disciplinary reasons. The alternatives 
were either to exalt the High Commissioner, as Sir James Allen 
suggested, or to minimise his functions and put a Minister with or 
over him. 

Who was to decide what information the Dominions were to have ? 
Unity in foreign policy meant unity in the channel of communication. 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore referred to the peculiarity of the signature of the 
Nauru mandate agreement, where Mr. Lloyd George signed “ for His 
Majesty’s Government in London.” He agreed that matters could 
not stand still, but at present the Dominions were not prepared to 
share either in defence or responsibility. 


A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, Volume VI. 


Tue sixth and final Volume of the History of the Peace Conference 
of Paris, edited by Mr. H. W. V. Temperley and issued under the 
auspices of the B.I.I.A., is in preparation, and will be published in 
the early autumn by Messrs. Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton 
at 42s. net. 

A large part of the volume is occupied with Near Eastern affairs ; 
a full account is given of the Turkish problem and the events leadin 
up to the Treaty of Sévres. The narrative, however, does not en 
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with this, but has been carried down in all chapters to December, 
1922. Articles in this section are contributed by well-known 
authorities on Turkish and Arabian matters such as Dr. D. G. 
Hogarth, Professor A. J. Toynbee, Mr. W. J. Childs. In addition a 
full account is given of events in North-Eastern Europe, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia. Among the contributors in this part are 
Mr. H. J. Paton and Professor R. H. Lord, both of whom took an 
active part during the Peace Conference in the matters which they 
narrate. There are chapters on the Baltic States by Professor J. Y. 
Simpson and on the Bolsheviks and Diplomacy by Mr. Wilson Harris. 
The next chapter gives some account of the world outside Europe in 
relation to the Peace Conference; Professor A. Berriedale Keith has 
dealt with the British Dominions and the Peace Conference, Mr. H. 
Barrett Learned with President Wilson and the Senate and Professor 
8. K. Hornbeck with the Shantung question. The concluding chapter 
gives the international developments under the League of Nations; 
Mr. J. R. M. Butler gives a full account of the formation of 
the League; Mr. H. B. Butler, C.B., describes the International 
Labour Section of the Peace Treaties, in which he himself holds an 
important position; the Permanent Court of International Justice 
is dealt with by Mr. Philip Baker, and a study of Mandates by the 
Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., and of Guarantees against War by 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G. The book ends 
with an epilogue by the Editor and appendices containing im- 
. portant documents. 


Royal Colonial Institute. 


The Library Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute has 
generously offered the use of its Library to members of the B.I.I.A. 
Those members wishing to avail themselves of this privilege are 
requested to obtain, from the Secretary of the B.I.I.A., a letter of 
introduction to the Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Report on Foreign Affairs. 


Members who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as a 
supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if they 
wish to do so, they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1. As has been explained, the Report can 
only be issued to members who undertake to treat it as confidential, 
and a form to be signed for this purpose will be sent immediately 
upon application to the Secretary. 


Library. 


The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for welcome 
additions to the Library: the Anglo-Hellenic League, Mr. J. W. 
Headlam-Morley, the Grotius Society, Mr. A. W. Lidderdale, Messrs. 
James Nisbet & Co., Ltd., the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague, Miss Samuel, Mr. Leonard Stein, Mr. A. R. Wagg, the 
Czecho-Slovak Legation and the Russian Soviet Republic. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 


Dear Sir, 

While I listened with great pleasure to Mr. Wickham Steed’s 
interesting address (the substance of which was published on page 
65 of the March issue of the Journal), I must confess to a certain rather 
pained surprise on hearing of his difficulty in impressing the French 
people, at the time of Verdun, with the reality and extent of the effort 
of our country during 1915 and the early part of 1916. Had the French 
mentality been the emotional thing some of us ignorantly imagined 
in pre-war days, I could understand a difficulty in overcoming the 
momentary impatience of the nation in the critical days of Verdun, 
but since it is, as Mr. Steed repeatedly assured us, severely logical, I 
cannot help feeling that arguments of a convincing and conclusive 
character were available for the purpose required. I do not know, 
but I should imagine that it was matter for effective comparison, how 
the percentages of casualties worked out as between the original 
expeditionary force of 1914 and the French Army, and I will not dwell 
on the fact of creating and training the new army, as this has been 
perfectly understood and expressed by French writers such as M. 
Chevrillon. But I cannot allow to pass without comment Mr. Steed’s 
suggestion that during 1915 the British Army was not concerned in 
any fighting worthy of the name. As the lecturer was com- 
paring the situation with Verdun, it is fair to mention the defensive 
fighting at the second battle of Ypres, but, even if one is to confine 
oneself to offensives, there was Neuve Chapelle in March, Festubert 
in May, and Loos in September, while the year in question was also 
that of the whole Gallipoli campaign. It seems inconceivable, even 
if Mr. Steed has forgotten these engagements now, that he should 
have omitted to mention them in 1916, and if so, one would have 
thought that the “ logical ” mind of France must have been convinced 
that, in proportion to our forces, we were by no means allowing our 
arms to rust in idleness and trench mud. But, beyond all this, I 
should like to point out that there was, in fact, a considerable difference 
between British and French ideas of stationary or trench warfare. 
As one who took over from the French in the summer of 1915, I have 
good reason to appreciate the difference. The French idea was—when 
making a real offensive, fight like blazes, but when there is nothing 
doing, have a quiet time; as long as the enemy lets you alone, let him 
alone; if he is unwise enough to worry you, strafe him with artillery— 
with which, by the way, the French at the time in question were 
adequately supplied, while we were not. Now the British idea, on 
the contrary, was—never cease worrying the enemy with patrols, 
raids, sniping, and intermittent “hates” of every kind. When we 
first took over from the French, we could see the Germans strolling 
about everywhere behind their lines, and continually visible in their 
trenches. That was very soon all changed, and the discomfort of 
life in and immediately behind the trenches proportionately increased 
by the enemy’s inevitable retaliation. Now I am not prepared to say 
which was the better method—there is something to be said for both— 
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but the French should not have been left to suppose that because 
trench life in their case was synonymous with inaction it was also so 
in the British Army. 

There is much more that I could say, but I have occupied space 
enough, and must leave it to abler pens. 


Yours faithfully, 
ee 1 


915.” 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
The T 
‘oot T3th, 1923. 
Deak Sir, 

May I mention, in connection with the friendly notice of my 
book, Old Diplomacy and N ew, in the last issue of this Journal, that it | 
is not correct to say that I was in the Balkans during the war, and so 
my information was not quite so first-hand as your statement makes it 
appear. It is true that I “ put in” for service on the Salonika front 
as I happened to have visited the Near East on several occasions and | 
supposed my local knowledge might be useful; the War Office, however, — 
thought otherwise, and left me with my Battalion on the Western © 
front until it appointed me Intelligence Officer at a heavy Artillery | 
Headquarters, for which my qualification presumably was that I knew © 

nothing about guns. 
Yours truly, 
A. L. Kennepy. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


General Meetings. 


At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1, at 8.15 p.m. 
(unless otherwise notified). 


Tucsday, June 5th. ‘‘ Egypt.” By Lieut.-Col. Sir Epwarp Grice, M.P. 
Chairman : Dr. D. G. Hogarth, C.M.G. 

June 12th. ‘ Franco-German Relations.” By J. M. Keyngs, C.B. 
hairman: The Hon. R. H. Brann, C.M.G. 

June 26th. ‘‘ The Influence of the Press on International Affairs.” 

By J. A. SPENDER. 

Chairman : Major the Hon. J. J. Astor. 

July 10th. Annual General Meeting. 


* 


* This Meeting ie) ” held at the Botanical Theatre, University College, Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1 
Group Meetings. 
At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1, at 8.15 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 19th. ‘‘ The Near East.” Led by Professor A. J. ToyNBEE. 
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